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dred times : "What good has the peace movement done?" 
And often the question has been accompanied by a con- 
temptuous sneer, as if to say : "You poor fools are wast- 
ing your time and your efforts." Let me assure the 
people who are so easily discouraged that this war proves 
as little against the gospel of peace as a murder does 
against the fifth commandment. No matter how many 
murders are committed, the injunction, "Thou shalt not 
kill," will still retain its divine force, and so it is with 
our cause. It is righteous, and will finally prevail, 
unless we are to despair of human progress and our 
manifest destiny. Remember that at present the world 
is not governed according to our program. All our so- 
called civilization is yet based upon the philosophy of 
force, and force, as we all know, is the mother of fric- 
tion. Human history has plainly demonstrated that 
force and peace never go together for any length of time, 
and that armaments are not and cannot be a means to 
safeguard the peace. To try and protect our peace by 
armies and navies is the same as if we were to make 
the wolf the guardian of the lamb. 

The European war is the latest object lesson. It 
demonstrates for the hundredth time the complete col- 
lapse of the argument that preparations for war are an 
insurance of peace, and, therefore, I believe I am justi- 
fied in saying that if the great drama which is now being 
enacted across the ocean should result in renewed rivalry 
in the increase of armaments, instead of their perma- 
nent destruction, the curse of that war would be in- 
finitely greater than our imagination can at present 
apprehend. A more permanent condition of peace being 
the desired goal to be attained, and the military system 
having utterly failed to attain it, let us hope that the 
people will insist upon a trial of the other system — the 
system of law and justice as proposed by the advocates 
of peace. When you consider how marvelously simple 
our remedy is, you will wonder just why the people have 
so long refused to give it a trial, and the only explana- 
tion I can find is that the human family is wont to 
drink the cup of every folly to its dregs before it can 
be made to see the simplest truths. What we demand 
is that every nation, great and small, do what General 
Grant did after our Civil War, namely, send its army 
back home to the fields, forests, and shops, and keep only 
a few battleships as part of an international police force 
to back up the decisions of a world court, which, by uni- 
versal agreement, is to be the judicial arbiter of the 
nations' affairs. This substitution of the philosophy of 
justice for that of force will secure to us lasting peace, 
for justice and peace do not only go well together, but 
they are identical. Nothing less and nothing essentially 
different will ever vouchsafe to us a boon and blessing so 
indispensable to human happiness as is permanent peace, 
and if the great European war should, no matter who 
dictates the terms of peace, result in substantial advance 
in the direction of that goal, its untold sacrifices of blood 
and treasure would not have been entirely in vain. 

A member of Congress from Massachusetts in a lecture 
delivered here the other day asked the question whether 
the Monroe Doctrine could be arbitrated, and whether we 
would have consented to submit the question of the blow- 
ing up of the battleship Maine to arbitration? As his 
purpose was to arouse the jingo sentiment of our people 
and to make them go deeper into their pockets for a 



larger army and navy, he had to give some reason why 
there must be war. Hence those questions. My answer 
is that as long as his system prevails there may be war 
for even less provoking reasons than he assigns, while, 
when force has given way to law and justice, there will 
be no war, even for causes of much more transcendent 
importance. International disputes cannot possibly be 
of greater multiplicity than individual disputes, and as 
the latter can and must be settled by law, we say the 
former should be. The double standard now maintained 
by the governments in decreeing the supremacy of law 
in domestic affairs and upholding the policy of force in 
foreign relations is immoral, in our judgment, and sooner 
or later must give way to the enlightened moral senti- 
ment of the age. And in this connection permit me to 
venture the prediction : When people become accustomed 
to the idea that they cannot fight, that all their differ- 
ences with other people must be settled by arbitration 
or judicial decision, the differences themselves will disap- 
pear, and we Americans can well cite, as proof of this 
theory, the relations between our forty-eight States. 
Never in the history of our country has the Supreme 
Court had serious difficulty in adjusting the disputes be- 
tween them, and in this respect the United States can be 
held up as a prototype or a model for the future organiza- 
tion of the world. 

In conclusion, permit me to say a word regarding pos- 
sible efforts to hasten the bringing about of peace in 
Europe. We pacifists have no hand in them. While we 
long for a cessation of hostilities and bloodshed, our main 
purpose is to prevent war and not interfere with it when 
it is once broken out. Our position is one of uncompro- 
mising opposition to all wars — except those waged for 
self-preservation, and these would no longer be possible 
after the world has been placed on a peace footing — hence 
efforts at mediation, however welcome and timely, are not 
really a part of our program. But there would, in my 
judgment, be a very practical way of shortening the 
present war, and that is by stopping our shipments of war 
materials to the belligerent nations. Surely the con- 
science of the world, as well as our own conscience, must 
seriously question the sincerity of our desire for peace 
when one day we fold our hands praying for an early 
peace and the next day we ship arms and ammunition 
of war to Europe sufficient to prolong the struggle indefi- 
nitely. Therefore, I have prepared and shall introduce 
a resolution in the House of Representatives authorizing 
the President, in his discretion, to prohibit such ship- 
ments altogether. I sincerely trust that such a resolution 
may command your approbation and support. 



The Centenary of Signing the Treaty 
at Ghent. 

By Edward Berwick. 

Never was Christmas Eve more appropriately signal- 
ized than that of 1814, when the plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain and the United States of America affixed 
their signatures to the Treaty of Ghent. Derided by 
the politicians and statesmen of that day as a document 
alike ridiculous and contemptible, it has proved the most 
efficient and successful treaty ever concluded. It has 
accomplished what very few treaties do — it has main- 
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tained peace for a century. The reasons why are not 
far to seek; and, in light of history now in the making, 
both the antecedent war and the treaty itself convey 
many most valuable lessons. The war of 1812, unfor- 
tunately, was typical of all wars in at least four parties 
ulars. It was needless ! It was expensive ! It was 
undertaken too hastily! It was fomented by forgery 
and fraud ! 

That it was needless the Congressional speech of John 
Randolph, of Virginia, serves to prove. Having charac- 
terized the embargo and non-importation acts as "most 
impolitic and ruinous measures" that had "knocked 
down the price of cotton to 7 cents and tobacco to 
nothing," while tbey had increased prices of all articles 
of first necessity 300 to 400 per cent, he thus proceeds : 
"This is the condition into which we have brought our- 
selves by our own want of wisdom. But is war the true 
remedy? Who will profit by it? Speculators, commis- 
sioners, and contractors. Who must suffer by it ? The 
people. It is their blood, their taxes, that must flow to 
support it. Will you plunge the nation into war be- 
cause you have passed a foolish and ruinous law and 
are ashamed to repeal it?" Evidently, to a man of 
Randolph's mental vigor, there seemed no necessity for 
the war. How needless and futile much of the slaughter 
was may be gathered from the fact that the very bloodiest 
fight was fought January 8, 1815, at New Orleans, 
peace having been already signed, two weeks previously, 
on December 24, 1814, the news, that would now be 
transmitted in seven seconds, taking then seven weeks to 
reach Washington from Ghent. Further proof of the 
war's needlessness will be adduced later from the treaty 
itself. 

That the war was expensive no one will deny who 
places any value on human life, for 30,000 Americans 
alone fell its victims, and a war debt of $100,000,000 
was incurred, the whole annual national revenue at 
that date being but $13,500,000. 

It was begun too hastily, for time had not been given 
to exhaust all means of conciliation, and to permit sober 
second thought to cool the frenzied fever for blood, with 
which fire-eating orators and jingoistic journalists had 
inoculated the body politic. 

For had time sufficient been given to investigate the 
frauds and forgeries of the villain Henry, who had 
poisoned the hearts of our people against the British by 
his alleged documentary proofs of a conspiracy to annex 
the New England States to Canada. So persistent and 
plausible was he, seconded by the yellow press of his 
day, that $50,000 was paid by the nation for his alleged 
incriminatory documents, and the war was begun before 
it was discovered that his papers were all sheer forgeries. 

Further typical of all wars was this waged from 1812 
to 1814 in that it was mutually disastrous. Wholly 
fratricidal and inglorious, both nations rejoiced at its 
close and the restoration of peace consequent on the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent. 

The very first article of this instrument virtually pro- 
claimed that the bloodshed had all been in vain and 
the fighting needless. It established peace on the basis 
of the "status quo ante" the state both nations were in 
before the first gun was fired. The restoration of cer- 
tain prizes and of all prisoners and the arranging for 
various boundary commissions filled the next seven 
clauses ; and not a word was said in the whole treaty of 



the alleged causes of all the terrible trouble, suffering, 
and loss. These accredited causes were, in part, subse- 
quently rectified by Congressional action, which accom- 
plished by legislation what war had failed to effect. 

The treaty has proved most successful as a peace- 
keeper, not so" much on account of any positive stipula- 
tions it contained, but because of what was omitted. 
There was never a clause, imposing onerous or burden- 
some conditions, to humiliate either party; nothing to 
leave a poisonous sting to rankle and cry for revenge. 

Moreover, its success was certainly largely due to a 
most important subsequent agreement between Great 
Britain and this country, which President Monroe pub- 
lished in a proclamation, dated April 28, 1818. Deeds 
not only speak louder than words ; they are also the best 
interpreters of words. The so-called "Monroe Doctrine" 
was an expression of that President's desire to keep the 
New World forever free from the "European system." 
That system was, and is, a system of militarism; its 
motto : "If you want peace prepare for war !" 

Monroe's view was diametrically opposed to this, and 
his motto, as shown by his actions, "If you want peace 
prepare for peace!" In his proclamation of 1818 he 
notifies the nation of his method of keeping the peace. 
On those vast inland fresh-water seas, known as the 
Great Lakes, which form so large a part of the dividing 
line between the United States and Canada there had 
been bloody naval encounters. These must not recur. 
Monroe, by a very simple agreement with Great Britain, 
effectually prevented their recurrence. All warships on 
those lakes were to be forthwith dismantled, any in 
course of building were to be converted to other uses, 
and only four small boats — revenue cutters or patrol 
vessels — were in future to be kept by either signatory on 
those lakes; and these were instructed not to interfere 
at any time with those of the other nation. By a further 
tacit understanding no forts were to be built and no 
garrisons installed on the 3,800-mile line dividing Can- 
ada from the United States of America. 

What naturally follows? "Where nobody's loaded 
nothing explodes!" The result was obvious and in- 
evitable! Peace was prepared for; peace came; peace 
remained ! 

This Monroe Doctrine has amply justified itself! 
This Monroe Doctrine deserves extension and must be 
extended! It is self-justificatory! What two nations 
can do two dozen can do ! And the world is so war- 
weary that even the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stigmatized the present craze for super-dreadnaughts as 
"organized insanity." 

This nation is surely big enough, intelligent enough, 
and fearless enough to decline either to be cajoled or 
bullied into continuing to follow this policy of "organ- 
ized insanity" at the bidding of "naval experts" or 
professional scare-mongers, panic-breeders, and war 
traders. Delegates should be sent to the next Hague 
Conference who will represent the organized sanity of 
the land, and should be instructed to stoutly take the 
lead in proposing and urging such measures as shall 
check the insane headlong rush to world bankruptcy. 
Historic verity and. common sense demand that we real- 
ize the true Monroe Doctrine is to prepare for peace by 
refusing to become involved in the "European system" 
of militarism with its endless and ruinous preparation 
for war. 

Pacific Grove, Cal. 



